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ABSTRACT 

Scholars of sex differentials in attainment in the 
labor market have long looked to the division of labor in the 
family — especially childbearing and rearing — as one source of these 
differentials. This study assesses the effects of the first birth on 
the career orientation and job characteristics of young adult males 
and females, using data from the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972. It tests the hypothesis that those who 
become parents differ in their views of work even prior to the 
pregnancy that produces the first birth and that parenthood produces 
changes in career orientation over and above those existing earlier. 
The study also examines the average job characteristics of employed 
mothers and fathers to assess changes in these around the first 
birth. The results of the study show that mothers differ from 
nonmothers in several key respects prior to the pregnancy and that 
the firs'^: birth results in further changes. For men, no evidence of 
initial differences between those who become fathers and those who do 
not is found, and effects of parenthood are shown only for general 
career expectations. The results give some indication that new 
fathers become less focused on their careers in the years around the 
birth of their first child. (KC) 
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AbshM 

Scholars of sex differentials m aHabwient in the labor market have long looked to 
the division of Ubor in the fismiljf^-espedaUjf chUdbearing and rearing-^ one 
source of these differentiak. This paper assesses the effects of the first birtk on the 
career orientatkm and job charactlaistics of young ^ using 
data from the National Longitudinal Study of the Hi^ Sdwol Class of 1972 
(NLS). It tests ththjfpothe^ that those wh> become parents differ in thei^ 
of work even prior to the pregnancy that produces the first birlh 
hood produces dumges in career orientation aver and above those existing before. 
We also examine the average job dunacteristics of employed mothers and fathers to 
assess change in these around the first birth. Our results show that numbers dif* 
ferfnminonmothersinsevendkeyrespectspriortothepregnancy,end that the 
first baih results in further dumges. Formen, we see ru> evidence of irutid differ- 
ences between those loho become fathers and those who do not, and we find effxts 
of parenOkfOdordy for genend career expectations. Our results give some indica- 
tion that new fathers become less focused on their careers in the years around the 
Inrthi^ their first dOd. 

Scholais of sex differentials in aHaininent in the labor market have long 
kxdced to the effect of the dtvisicm of labor in the family as one source of 
unequal male-female success on the job* To the extent fh^t ivomen have 
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sole or primary responsibility for managing the home and raising the chil- 
dren whereas men's primary responsibility is to their job, mothers may— 
willingly or unwillingly— curtail their employment activities and thereby 
retard their career progress. Much of the research on the impact of family 
on career progress has relied on cross-sectional comparisons between the 
occupational attainments of parents and those of nonparents, with con- 
trols for their characteristics (Treiman and Terrell 1975)/ or on estimates 
of changes in attainments over a period, predicted by changes in family 
and other characteristics (Rosenfeld 1978, 1980). The research presented 
here takes a different perspective, focusing or. how entry into parenthood 
changes the average ]oh characteristics of employed men and women, and 
the extent to which these changes represent permanent shifts in expected 
career trajectories or short-run accommodations to the demands of child- 
rearing. 

This paper assesses the effects of parenth'X>d on the aggregate 
characteristics of the jobs held by young adult males and females and on 
their expectations for their later careers. Using data from Ihe National 
Longitudinal Study of the High Schoo' Class of 1972 (NLS), we examine 
parenthood effects on occupational status, hourly and weekly wages of 
employed parents, career expectations, and orientation toward work. 

Although most men are in the labor foice from the tin;e they com- 
plete their schooling untU they retire, a substantial proportion of ''prime- 
age" women work exclusively in the home at some point in their lives. 
Women are less likely to work outside the home when they have young 
children than either before or later (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1984). The« 
aggregate figures suggest that many wonien leave the labor force--at least 
tempmarily— when their first child is bom. Longitudinal analyses of wom- 
en's employment in the period before and after the first birth show this to 
be the case; labor force participation of married women drops from about 
75 percent one year prior to the birth to about 20 percent in the month 
when the birdi oca^rs (Shapiro and Mott 1979; Waite, Haggstrom, and 
Kanouse 1985). Our own analyses (Waite, Haggstrom, and Kanouse 1985) 
show that some recent mothers return to their jobs during the two years 
following the birth of their first child, but that participation rates remain 
40 percent below their previous levels. Assuming that, if the births had 
not occurred, these motfiers would have increased their participation lev- 
els like other wives with similar characteristks who remained childless, 
we estimate that the real decrement in the proportion employed is about 
ten percentage points more than what is implied by this before-after com- 
parison. Rgure 1 shows the time path of employment of recent mothers 
during the months surrounding the first birth, together with an estimate 
of their expected employment in the absence of children. 

Our anatysis also shows that those women who remain employed 
during the two years following their first birth reduce their average hours 
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at woric only slightfy (from 38 to 35 hours per week), suggesting that the 
population of recent mothers splits into a sizable minority who remain 
employed full time and a majority who withdraw completdy from the 
labor force, at least temporarily. 

Do these dramatic shifte in women's activities mark short-run ac* 
commodations to the demands of young diildren, or do tfiey represent 
relatively permanent changes in the roles filled by these women? lb an- 
swer this question^ we be^ by examining how the NLS parents differed 
from their classmates in their career expectations prior to tiie first pteg* 
nancy. Second, we estimate the extent to whidi the arrival of the first diild 
dianges women's and men's long-run career expectations/ shifting ivomen 
toward full-time work in the home as a career, and inaea»ng men's expec* 
tations for career success. Third, we examine dianges in the average job 
diaracteristics of employed women around the first birth to see how the 
%vithdrawal of the nuijority of those working before the l?irtfi and the sekc* 
tive reentry of some affect the picture that we get of woridng women. 

Occupatuml Choices 

If women make ratiorul decisions about the extent to which they invest in 
their own skills, then those who expect to concentratr their activities pri* 
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marily or exdusively cn home and femily will make relatively few invest* 
ments in their own job skills. And those who expect nonfamilial roles will 
more often acquire knowledge and training useful in the job market; in 
fact, some studies show this to be the case (Sandell and Shapiro 1978). 
Indeed, it is often argued that sex differences in wage rates largely reflect 
the choices many women make to woiic at jobs that pay less but allow 
them to combine work and motheiiiood (Doesdier 1980; Pobchek 1979). 
For some women, trade-offs between career objectives and famify consid* 
erations may occur when they B^t begin to think about their adult fu* 
tures, whereas for others it may be when they are faced with a job, mar* 
riage proposal, or pregnancy. Still oCiers may modify job or career plans 
only after a child arrives and they redize how demanding infants and 
young children can be. But, to the extent that young womeri alter their 
plans for woric to accommodate their expected family responsibilities 
(ykate and Stolzenberg 1976), parenthood affects their job and career 
attainments. 

Earmngs 

Parenthood may tend to Imver working women's average earnings for sev* 
end reasons. First, some women with children undoubtedly exchange pay 
for convenseiKe in choosing jobs^ especially if they are married (Darian 
1975). They may decrease hours at woiic, thereby decreasing earnings. 
Ihey may forgo training because they do ru>t expect to work long enough 
to receive an adequate return on their investment. And selection of certain 
women into the labor force may affect average earnings by parenthood 
status. In die past, highfy educated women left emplo^ent after a birtfi 
at hi^er rates Aan others, presumably because tiiey believed that they 
could provide the best available care for fhek young children (Fleischer 
1977; Leibowitz 1974). Thus, withdrawal from the hbor force of some of 
the women with the highest (potential) earnings may lower averge earn- 
ings. But the recent increase in the Ubor force partidpadon of mothers 
of yotmg diildren— espedaUy noticeable among those with ttie highest 
educatxm— suggests that diis pattern has dianged, as do arudyses by 
Eggebeen(1985). 

Job and Career Attainments 

The reserach literature on women's occupational attaiiunent shows diver* 
gent effects of presence and ages of children on the status of ttieir moth- 
er's occupation, all measured at the same time. Studies examining the 
effects of number of children on current occupational status show no ef* 
feet (Fligstein and Wblf 1978; McOendoTi 1976; Rosenfekl 1978, 1980), but 
several report tfiat ianvty size negatively a^cts gain in status (Marini 
1980; Rosenfeld 1978, 1%0; SeweQ, Hauser, and Wolf 1980). Sorensen 
(1983) concludes ^t a woman's family responsibilities--as indexed im* 
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perfecdy by number of duldien--afiect her occupational status when she 
returns to the labor force after an absence but do not afiiect improvements 
in status from that point on. Men's occupational status appears to respond 
to parenthood and family size differendy from women's; 6unily size ap- 
pears to have litde influence on tfie status of a man's job, but being mar- 
ried has a significant, positive effect (Rosenfeld 1978). 

Although it is undear whether family rize influences women's oc- 
cupational attainment, most researd; shows that feunily size is negativdy 
associated with women's earnings (Mcdendon 1976; Ireiman £."d leneO 
1975) or that it has no effect at all (Rosenfeld 1978^ 

Several researchers suggest that marital status and parenthood 
might act as a screening device for employers considering job applicants; 
married fofliers may represent more staUe and deserving eix^>loyees tfian 
uimiarried or childless men, whereas married mothers may be viewed as 
likely to leave die job or be undependatde woricers because of feunily com- 
mitments (Bartlett and Callahan 1984). "Family men'* may also be seen by 
employers as having incentives to hard work and career advancement for 
the sake of their wives and children. And, in fact, empkiyerB may be rig^t; 
marriage and impending or actual fatherhood may affect men's job behav- 
ior. After marriage/ young men are less likely to be unemployed, and 
marriage and fatherhood tend to be associated with increased earnings, 
altho*::^ most analyses compare earnings according to the number of chil- 
dren or dependents rather than examining the earnings of men who have 
any duldren versus those who have none (Blau and Duncan 1967; Day- 
mont and Andrisani 1984; fiill 1979; Rosenfeld 1978; Treiman and Terrell 
1975). Of course, differences in earnings at one pdnt between married 
and uiunarried men or between men with different numbers of children 
could arise for diflerent reasons. Men with higher earnings are better able 
to assume additional feunily responsibilities. By the same token, additiorud 
family responsibilities increase the incentives to nuximize earnings. In 
one of the few longitudinal studies of the effect of parenthood on earn- 
i :gs, Cramer (1979) finds that men with at least one child who have an 
additional child during the survey period show significantly increased 
earnings, primarily as a result of more hours at their regular job. 

ANALYSIS PLAN 

Our analysis examines several hypotheses about the relationship between 
becoming a parent and the job characteristics and career expectations of 
men and women. First, we determine whether those who become parents 
differ substantially in their expectations and achieve^nents before tiie first 
birth ffom those who delay or foigo children. The hypothesis that par- 
ents are different long before they have chiklren is implied by the argu- 
ments summarized earlier that women who prefer homeoriented to job 
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tcwaids— the most important of which may be children— invest less than 
other women in sdiooling and training, are *nore likely to plai: to remain 
out of the labor force or take a traditioiially female job, and are le&: com- 
mitted to woric 

The arguments above apply primarily to women; theoretical per- 
spectives tend not to deal with the Victors that affect the timing or likeli- 
hood of parenthood for men. As the traditional male role of breadwinner 
does not conflkt with the traditional father role, we predict few initial 
differences in career characteristics between those men who become fa- 
thers in the short term and those who do not, except perhaps that tathers 
are more likely than diildless men to be established in their careers and 
therefore ready for parenthood. 

Second, we examine the hypothesis that becoming a parent changes 
the work-related expectations and behaviors of young adult men and 
women. This hypothesis is implied by suggestions that parenthood in- 
creases men's commitment to their jobs but decreases women's commit- 
ment; that parenthood is often interpreted by employers as a positive 
indication of male workers' stability, whereas for female workers it is inter- 
preted negatively, especially for young workers with little employment 
history (Bartlett and Callahan 1984; Rosenfeld 1978), and that the de- 
mands of parenthood may cause women (and men) to reevaluate their 
previous choices about work and family, generally pushing women toward 
family and men toward work. 

This reasoning implies that women will lower their sights for career 
attainments as a result of the first birth, either by shifting toward self- 
definition as a homemaker rather than a worker, or by planning for lower- 
status, less-demanding careers that fit with family responsibilities. Men, 
on the other hand, will show Increases in work orientation, perhaps also 
raising their expectations for job rewards. 

In other respects, men and women may respond to a first birth in 
similar ways--or at least in ways that are more complex than is suggested 
by a perspective based on traditional sex roles. For example, men who 
become fathers prior to age 25, as do those in the sample that we analyze 
here, may trade occupational status for immediate income because of the 
financial pressures ihat come from having an ac'ditiond dependent. For 
the sanie reasons, they may choose jobs with higher short-run earnings 
over jobs with better prospects for long-term wage growth. And fathers, 
as well as mothers, may increase their interest and commitment to time 
spent with the family when they become parents, displaying less interest 
in their job or their career progress. 

liiis paper does not de^l directly with factors that affect the proba- 
bility of labor force participation, or with withdrawal from employment 
following a birth; udj issue has been the focus of numerous investigations 
which have given us an extensive body of knowledge about women's labor 
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supply (e.g., Felmlee 1984; Rexroal and Sh^han 1984; Shapiro and Mott 
1979). Our paper buBds on this woric to examine the consequences for the 
female labor force of the choices of individual women to work for pay or in 
the home, and of the types of jobs that they obtain. 

Although childbearing and childreaiing affect men's and women's 
activities from the time they begin to plan for parenthood, we focus on 
those effects that manifest themselves with the transition to parenthood, 
especially parenthood that is initiated during late teens and early twen- 
ties. We do this because entry into marriage and parenthood during these 
years is likely to both shape and reflect choices about other activities (Ba- 
con 1974; Presser 1971). In addition, the effects of parenthood on other 
activities and on plans for other activities depend on its timing; marriage 
and childbearing before the completion of schooling seem to affect this 
and other activities more strongly than when these events occur later (El- 
der and Rockwell 1976; Hoff^h and Moore 1979; Hogan 1981). Serensen 
(1983) finds that women who marry relatively late and who have children 
late are less likely than other women to leave the labor iorce when their 
first child is bom. Thus, those who beg^i their fomilies early may shift 
their activities more than do those who become parents later. Finally, for 
both men and women, changes in activities associated with parenthood 
appear most pronounced for the first birth (lindert 1978). In addition, the 
relative youthhdness of the NLS sample makes it unsuitable for studying 
higher-order births. 

DaU 

The NLS provides a comprehensive data base for studying the educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal development of high school graduates as 
they pass through the critical years of ^arly adulthood. The NLS began 
in the spring of 1972 when 19,001 seniors fi-om 1/061 hi^ schools were 
asked to complete lengthy questionnaires and take a 69*minute test bat- 
tery measuring both verbal and nonverbal abilities. The participating 
schools were also asked to provide further information about the seniors 
from their student record files. Later, four follow-up surveys were admin- 
istered in the fall of 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1979 to over 23,000 members of 
the same graduating class, including most of the seniors who were in the 
base year sample. 

For most respond'^nts, the NLS provides information that allows us 
to pinpoint quite accturately the date of marrage and timing of first birth. 
Information on marital status was gathered on all four follow-up surveys, 
and married respondents were asked their dates of nuuiiage. bi the pre- 
1979 follow-up surveys, participants were also asked how many children 
they had as of the first week of October in the year the survey was taken. 
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The 1979 follow-up elicited the exact birthdates of all the respondents' 
children, both natural and adopted. Thus, the timing of first birth can be 
determined exactly for respondents to the 1979 survey, and estimated for 
mo^t other respondents. 

The analysis reported here uses NLS respondents for w-iom marital 
and parenthood status is known in 1976 and 1979; it eliminates completely 
those for whom marital and parenthood status is unknown in both years, 
and eliminates from analyses after 1976 those for whom these statuses are 
missing for later years (approximately 15 percent of the females and 19 
percent of the males). Because many of the effects commonly associated 
with parenthood may, in fact, appear at marriage (Haggstrom et al. 1981), 
we focus our analysis on the effects of married parenthood by comparing 
married parents and nonparents. This allows us to avoid confusing the 
effects of marriage %vith the effects of parenthood. Because no suitable 
comparison group exists for those who have their first child while not 
married, we excluded unwed parents trom our comparisons. 

Hie limitation of our analysis to effects of married parenthood ef- 
fectively means that we consider a smaller proportion of the black than of 
die white population. However, the NLS includes only high-school gradu- 
ates; for this group the difference in rates of out-of-wedlock childbearing 
by race are substantially smaller than for the population as a whole (Ven- 
tura 1980). 

After the alr^ve exclusions, there remained a sample of 2,807 
women and 2,477 men in the NLS who were ever-married nonparents in 
1979, plus 3,350 women and 2,190 men who were ever-married parents by 
that year. The most common reason for case loss was unknown date of 
first birth, for the parents, and unknown marital and parenthood status 
for all others. 

To assess the effect of the loss of respondents from the sample by 
the 1979 interview, we compared those who left the sample by that year 
with those who remained. Sample loss was selective by backgroimd char- 
acteristics, but this selectivity appears modest. 



Methods 

In this study, we use an individual effects methodology similar to that 
used by Haggstrom et al. (1981). Its basic premise is that the effects of 
parenthood on the activities of a particular individual can be estimated by 
comparing changes over time in the individual's activity measures with 
estimates of the expected changes for that individual in the absence of 
parenthood. In this study, the expected changes are estimated using re- 
gression equations fitted to observations on the married NLS participants 
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wh - led cMdlass through October 1979 (or October 1976 if they d^^ 
not i ' jtid to the 1979 survey). 

We use this methodology to calculate the estimated average effects 
of parenthood, which vaiy over time, for each month from the twelfth 
month before the birth date of the first child (( = - 12) •>jx)ugh two years 
after the birth date (f = 24). Wesetf = 0 for the birth month of the NLS 
respondent's firstborn child. 

Since the NLS participants were surveyed only three times between 
the base year survey in spring 1972 and the Fourth Follow-up Survey in 
late 1979, observations on the dependent variables Yf are available for only 
a few time points. However, the NLS collected information on key activi- 
ties, such as labor force participation and hours worked, retrospectively 
for non-survey years. Observations on the dependent variables were then 
dated relative to the first birth. For example, an NJS respondent who first 
became a parent in December 1973 provides observations at f i = -14 

(October 1972), = -2 (October 1973) = 70 (October 1979). 

Thus each respondent provides as many as eight observations 12 months 
apart over the period, 1972 to 1979. 

In calculating the values of the means Yf for a particular value of t, 
say t - 10, we first averaged over all those outcomes for parents who 
provided observations on the tenth month following entrance into parent- 
hood. Having calculated these means m| for all values of t, we then 
''smoothed'' the time series of means using a 7-point, third-degree polyno- 
mial smoothing procedure. For methodological details, including specifi- 
cations of the fitted equations used in the analyses, see Haggstrom et al. 
(1985).^ 

To estimate the predicted means for parents if they remained child- 
less, we used fitted values fix>ni logistic regression equations (for dichoto- 
mous dependent variables) or linear equations (for aU other variables) de- 
rived from observations on 2,807 women and 2,477 men in the NLS who 
were ever^married nonparents in 1979 (or, if they did not complete a sur- 
vey that year, were ever-married nonparents in 1976). Inasm ch t,j the 
data set contained as many as 8 observations (one for each yeai) on each 
respondent on each variable, we had a large number of observations for 
fitting the equations.^ 

These equations incorporated a variety of background duuracteris- 
tics (high school measures, race/ethnidty, and family background) as %ve!l 
as year of observation and marital status, duration of marriage, and educa- 
tional attainment. The last three characteristics reflect the respondents 
status at the time of observation. Fitted equations for all outcome variables 
provide a means for predicting the time patiis that typical parents might 
have foUowed if they had remained childless, taking into accotmt the tim- 
ing of their marriage, their educational progress, their backgrounds, and 
the dates at which their outcomes were measured.^ 
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While this methodology could be applied to estimate the individual 
effects of parenthood for each parent in the NLS, we have restricted our 
attention to the average effects for certain categories of parents. The esti- 
mated average effects across individuals, which vary over time, have been 
calculated for each month from the twelfth month before the birthdate of 
the first child through two years after the birthdate. The average effects 
are implicitly depicted using graphs showing smoothed time series of the 
actual means of the outcome measures for the parents, along with analo- 
gous time series showing the predicted means in the absence of parent- 
hood, which are derived using the regression equations fittxl to observa- 
tions on married nonparents.^ 

MEASURES OF JOB AND CAREER EXPECTATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Our analysis of the effects of parenthood on job characteristics tses a 
number of measures of the work expectations of young adult men and 
women: an index of the occupational category in which the respondent 
expects to work; an indicator of whether the person expects to enter a 
professional occupation; an indicator of general work orientation; and, an 
indicator of whether a female respondent expects to be a full-time home- 
maker, hi addition, for females only we examine two meastu^s of the 
extent of homemaking as an occupation. We also include several measures 
of the type of jobs held during the period prior to and after the first birth. 
The Duncan Socioeconomic bdex, also called the Duncan SEI, measures 
the status of the occupation held. This index, described in detail in Blau 
and Duncan (1%7), ranges in theoiy from a low score of 1 to a high sco;« 
of 99, although the actual range is son\^what smaller. The Duncan SEI 
includes only the occupations included in the census detailed occupa- 
tional classification; it excludes housewife, student and other alternative 
roles not considered occupations within the census dassifica^on scheme. 
We also examined two measures of wage attainment: hourly wage rate on 
the main job and total weekly earnings at all jobs. Along with the Duncan 
SEI, they are available for all survey years. 

Much of cur analysis focuses on young adults' assessment i of what 
they will be doing five to ten years in the future. We have no indication of 
how realist * they are in making these predictions, or what proportion will 
actually end up doing what they expect to do. From our perspective, how- 
ever, this lack of information about the predictive validity of these mea- 
sures is unimportant, for two reas ns. First, we are interested less in what 
young adults will actually do than in what they expect to be doing. Their 
view of the future tells us something about their goals, weighted by their 
guesses about their ability to attain them. Young men and women may 
base their diildbearing decisions in part on this view that they hold of the 
future. Second, job and career expectations take on a life of their own. 
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affecting individuals' plans and behavior in other spheres of their lives, 
aitd guiding their actions with respect to job choices. 

Results 

JOB AND CAREER EXPECTATIONS 

To determine whether new parents differ before the firs^ birth from those 
who delay or forgo parenthood, we begin by examinin;j various measures 
of young adults' expectations for their ultimate job. Our first measure uses 
responses to a key question asked on each follow-up survey: "What kind 
of work will you be doing when you are 30 years old?''^ Possible responses 
consist of a set of 16 occupational categories, each accompanied by a short 
list of specific occupations contained in the category. Three indicators 
of expectations that we derived from this question are: an index of the 
''goodness" of the career (occupational category) in which women and 
men expect to work; the percentage of men and women expecting to enter 
a professional occupation; and the percentage expecting to he full-time 
homemakers, for women onty. The career expectations index was derived 
using canonic^ correlation between the indicator variables for 1973 occu- 
pational expectations and a set of background factors (ability, student per- 
formance, and socioeconomic measures) that are known to he related to 
career choices. The index ranges from a low score of 10 for laborer to 
a high of 80 for upper-level professional (e.g., dentist, lawyer, college 
teacher), and thus reflects a "goodness" or status ranking of occupations. 
This index contains a score for "homemaker" and thus includes all respon- 
dents who i^n to work and name an occupation or who plan to woric full 
time in the home.^ 

Figure 2 presents the time series of actual and expected means in 
the absence of parenthood for the index of career expectations. This figure 
shows that women who have their first child in the next year expect occu- 
pations ot precisely the same score on the career expectations index as we 
estimate that they would expect if they did not go on to become parents 
during this period. The same is true of fathers. During the pregnancy, 
mothers show a small decline in the ranking of their expected occupa- 
tions, but this dedine is trivial. Fathers' career expectations also decline 
during the pregnancy, showing more maiked deviations firom their ex- 
pected levels than do mothers'. This change is also rather small, and the 
difference between fathers' actual expectations and our estimates of their 
expected scores results primarily from a fall in the former. By the time the 
child is about fifteen months old, the expected and actual scores converge. 
The initial correspondence of car^r expectation scores for both mothers 
and fothers with our estimates of what these scores would be in the ab- 
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senc^ of paxenthood, combined with decreases for mothers and increases 
for fd^hera compared with tl^ese estimates, support the hypothesis that 
the first child's actual or anticipated arrival pushes both men and women 
toward traditional rdes. But these effects are quite small. 

One reason that women who become parents in the near term dif- 
fer so little from those who do not— both before and after the birth— lies in 
the index score assigned to expecting to be a homemaker at a<;e 30. This 
score is essentially equival^t to expecting to be a clerical worker or sales 
person; we ^vill see in later analyses that the proportion of mothers expect- 
ing that they will later be homemakers rises as high as 50 percent during 
the pregnancy giving this "occupation" a great deal of weight in calculat- 
ing avei for expected occupations. 

Figure 3 shows the proportion expecting to enter a professional 
occupation, among those who become parents, together with the esti- 
mated expected proportions in the absence of parenthood.^ In this case, 
there is a sizable gap between the ordinates for the prepregnancy period 
(f » -12, -11, and -10), indicating that on average the soon*to-be 
mothers had lower expectations for professional careers before they be- 
came pregnant than oUier married women in the same class, after allow- 
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ing for numerous factors that might account for the differences. While 
there was a slight widening of the gap during the first three months of 
pregnancy, the gap narrows noticeably after that time. We infer from this 
that long-term plans for professional areers may fluctuate considerably 
during tihe year before and the two years after the birth, but on average 
new mothers do not forsake their professional goals during this period. 
The results of our logistic regression analysis for ever married nonparvr/tS 
suggest, howevei, that marriage may lead some women to give up their 
professional career goak (see Appendix table A.2.). 

Many women, of course, expect to work mainly or exclusively in 
the home. Presumably, women who marry and/or begin their families rela- 
tively early have a stronger preference for traditional roles than do those 
who delay their entry into family fonnation. If initial preferences influence 
both expectations for and achial timing of inamage and chiklbearing, then 
we %vill observe a higher percentage of mothers than lummothers expect* 
ing to be housewives before their first birth. But if preferences change in 
response to the birth, we will observe increases in the percentages expect- 
ing a career as homemakers in the year or two after the first child is bom. 
Figure 4 shows that even before die conception that results in the first 
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Wrth, women who go on to have a child during the year differ dramati- 
cally from what we would expect in the absence of that birth; we estimate 
that 34 percent would expect to be a homemaker at age 30, given their 
characteristics, but 45 percent actually expect to work exclusively in the 
home. This is strong evidence that parents differ in important ways from 
nonpatents, especially in having made life plans prior to the birth that 
take account of the future roles of wife and mother. 

Homemaker expectations increase prior to the pregnancy, peaking 
at about the time of conception. They dedine until the birth, rise slightly 
to decline again until the first child is about two, when they again in- 
crease. To the extent to which these pregnancies are planned, the rise in 
the proportion expecting to be full-time homemakers at age 30 might re- 
flect the young women's plans for parenthood in the near term; the drop 
in homemaker expectations during the pregnancy may reflect the intru- 
sion of the realities of childbearing or nervous second thoughts. But we 
have no evidence on the processes behind the brief popularity of work in 
the home or the subsequent changes of heart. Not surprisingly, homemak- 
ing expectations also appear to be strongly affected by marriage, judging 
from the sizable coeffider! for marriage in our regression model for non- 
parents (Appendix Table A.l). 
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Figures. WORK ORJENTATION SCORES 

Both marriage and parenthood may shift a woman's tastes away 
from employment and toward the family. Spitze and Waite (1981) find 
evidence that marriage alters women's tasteS/ but no evidence that the first 
birth does. As a measure of the importance of woric and the rewards from 
work in the lives of the individuals, we examine a scale of orientation to 
work that combines the importance ratings the respondent assigns to be- 
ing successful in her chosen line of work/ having lots of money, and being 
able to find steady work. Comparison of mothers' actual woric orientation 
with our estimates of their orientation in the absence of parenthood re- 
veals noticeable effects (Figure 5). First, mothers show lower than ex- 
pected values on this scale prior to the pregnancy, suggesting that initial 
work orientations influence the ukelihood of a first birth. Second, work 
orientation falls for mothers beginning at the onset of pregnancy, and 
remains well below expectations for the next two years. This pattern sug- 
gests a dedine of the importance of work as a result of parenthood. Our 
results for work expectations support both the hypothesis of substantial 
initial differences between parents and nonparents prior to pregnancy, 
and the hypothesis that becoming a parent has effects over and above 
these eariy differences. 

Our results for fathers on this measure are less dear-cut than those 
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for mothers. We see no initial differences, and if anything, there is an 
overall decrease in work orientation after the birth. This decline in the 
importance of work during the first year of life of fathers' first chUd may 
result, as we speculated earlier, from involvement with the baby and in* 
creased absorption in family life. 

Next, we examine how parenthood affects women's reports of their 
current homemaking activity (in contrast with the expectations examined 
above). Hgure 6 presents results on this measure, wi tch gives the pe^ 
centages of women whose main activity is homemaking.* 

Homemaking as the primary activity does not show strong effects 
of marriage, but depends mostly on parenthood, rising sharply in the yea 
following the first birth. This pattern appears clearly in Figure 6, which 
shows a steep rise in full-time homemaking begixuiing ^t the onset of 
pregnancy, peaking at about the time of the birth, declining in the next 
three to sbc months, and remaining fairly constant thereafter. Up to three- 
quarters of married mothers are primarily homemakers in the year after 
their first diild is bom, with tfie percentages declining in subsequent 
years. Our estimates of the proportion of married mothers who would 
have reported homemaking as their main activity if Aey had not become 
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parents M well below actual levels, and never exceed thirty percent Con- 
sistent with ttiis, the regression analysis for our measure (rf homemaking 
as a main activity indicates average maniagp effects that are substantially 
smaller than those observed for our other homemaldng identification mea- 
sure, tfiou^ they are still highly sig^cant (see Appoidix TaWe A.1). 

Nearly all of ttie increase in homemaldng as fte main activity, 
which we observe throu^iout the pregnancy, results bom women's with- 
drawal from employment— and to a lesser extent sdiool-as the birth of 
their first diiM approaches. In a detailed analysis (reported elsewhere) of 
the relationship of the first birth to school enrolment and labor force par- 
ticipation, we obserire a pattern almost exactfy the opposite <k that ob- 
served for homemaldng as the main activity (see Haggstiom et aL 1965; 
Waite, Haggstrom, and Kanouse 1985). This dose relationship results in 
part from our definition of homemaker status, since this requires that 
women report themselves as a homemaker and report no otfier fiill-time 
work or sdiooling rote. 

Next, we examine three measures of occupational attaiiunent for 
initial differences between parents and nonpatents and for parenthood 
effects, keeping in mind that one problem with comparison of labor mar- 
ket attainments of parents and the childless, or among parents with differ- 
ent numbers of children, is that one observes job duuacteristics only for 
the employed. The probability that women hold a job declines predpi- 
tousty around the first birth (Shapiro and Mott 1979; Vfeite, Haggstrom, 
and Kanouse 1985) and tends to decrease with number of children ever 
bom (Cogan 1980a). Thus, the samples used to determine the effects of 
presence and numbers of diildren on job characteristics of mothers versus 
nonmothers are censored. (This problem does not exist for men.) Com- 
monly used methods to correct for this selectivity have little effect on 
analyses of women's occupational status (Fligstein arul Wolf 1978). Per- 
haps this is because the methods are predicated on having good models of 
whether the woman is in or out of the labor force (Stolzenberg and Relies 
1985), and the modds typically used have weak predictive power, usually 
explaining less than 10 percent of the variance (e.g., Cogan 1980b). 

Our analysis overcomes this problem of selectivity to some extent 
by focusing on work-related expectations, which are measured for all indi- 
viduals whether they work or are out of the labor force. In the arudyses 
just discussed, this strategy allowed us to assess differences in iiutial ex- 
pectations between those who become parents in the near future and 
those who do not, and to look for effects of becoming a parent on changes 
in expectations. 

Next, we present a brief analysis of average labor force attaiiunents 
of employed women and men around the time of the first birth, and com- 
pare these to our estinuites of average expected attainments in the absence 
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of parenthood. Because of the censoring problems discussed above and 
the methods we use, these speak only to changes in aggregate characteris* 
tics of the employed, not to changes in the attainments of individuals. 

First, we assess the extent to which the occupational status of the 
jobs held by employed women changes over time.^ Figure 7 addresses this 
issue by comparing time series of mean occupational status scores of the 
sample of employed women who became parents with the estimated ex- 
pected status scores of the employed female population ri the absence of 
parenthood. This figure shows that the average status of the jobs held by 
women who remain employed changes little during pregnancy, but that 
average status scores dedine slowly following delivery from their level 
prior to the birth. By two years after the birth, the average status score of 
employed mothers is about 6 points lower than it would be, we estimate, if 
no chUdren had been bom to these women. The gradually increasing dif- 
ferential between expected and actual average status reflects an actual de- 
dine in the average status of mothers' jot^ (reflecting job changes and 
selective wididrawals of women from the labor force) combined with the 
small increase that we estimate would have occurred in the absence of 
parenthood. Indeed, the size of the actual dedine just about matches the 
size of the expected increase. 

To determine whether the decline in the mean occupational status 
of employed women reflects the constraints imposed by the NLS sample 
on the age of the women, we examined actual and estimated expected 
status for those women who had their first birth eariy (by 1976, when they 
were about age 22) and those who had their first birth late (by 1979, when 
they were about age 25). Both groups show the same pattern of declines in 
mean occupational status, suggesting that the finding is not limited to the 
large group of relatively eariy parents within the NLS sample. 

Our regression results for nonparents, shown in Appendbc lable 
A.2, suggest that the effects of marriage on women's occupational status 
run in the opposite direction from those of parenthood, with the average 
occupatiorud status scores of married women about two points higher 
than those of single women. Because our regression equations indude the 
year of the observation and the NLS represents a single cohort, our results 
for age at marriage are implidtly controlled for current age. However, 
married women and mothers are less likely to work than sin^e women, so 
these results are affected to some extent by selection into the labor force. 

Most theories of attaiiunent in the job market predict positive ef- 
fects of parenthood on men's success, because of the reactions of employ- 
ers, the reactions of the men themselves, or the characteristics of those 
who become fathers. Vk argued that in certain drcumstances, the finan- 
cial pressures of a new dependent might render these effects nonexistent 
or even negative. For example, some new fathers might trade short-run 
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for fong-run wagp payoffe, or nonpecuniary benefits such as status for 
pecuniary ones. 

Expected occupational status follows fathers' actual status fairly 
closely for the entire three-year period, both before and after the birth, 
although actual status tends to exceed expected status slightly through six 
months before the birth, and then dips below expected status at about 
three months before and six to twelve months after the birth (Figure 7). 
These changes are relatively small and not completely consistent. They do 
suggest a slight early advantage for fathers in occupational status, fol- 
lowed by a reversal of this advantage during late pregnancy and the first 
two years of the child's life. 

Figure 8 shows the actual average houriy wagp rates of employed 
mothers compared to our estimates of these rates for this sample in the 
absence of any births to these women. All amounts shown are in 1979 
dollars, as were the amounts entered in the underlying regression analysis 
whose results are presented in Appendix Table A.2. This figure shows an 
upward trend in both actual and expected earnings from the year prior to 
the birth through two years after it. During pregnancy, average hourly 
wage rates are somewhat higher than we would otherwise expect. 
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whereas loUowing the birth they are slightly lower; these differences are 
modest. 

H.;ure 9 presents mean total weekly earnings on all jobs, in current 
dollars, allowing us to assess the combined effects of the somewhat lower 
houriy wag? rates just discussed and any changes in average weekly 
hours for mothers who remain employed. Kgure 9 also gives average ac- 
tual weeUy earnings for mothers compared to average estimated expected 
earnings if they had not become parents. This figure & ows a slightly 
stronger version of the pattern we saw in Figure 8 for hourly wage rates. 
Expected and actual earnings tend to remain the same until just after the 
first t jrdi, when actual earnings decline and expected earnings continue 
to rise sl^tly. By the time the chiM becomes two years old, employed 
mothers earn about $35 per week less on ? -^ge in 1979 dollars than we 
estimate they would have earned if they hau not had that birth. 

The siz'^ble average negative effects that parenthood has on wom- 
en's weekty earnings contrast sharpfy with the more modest positive effects 
that we estimate tot marriage. The size aiKl direction of these latter effects 
are best estimated by our regression equation for ever-married nonpar- 
entS/ ghfen in Appendix Ikble A.2. These regression results indicate that 
odier things eqiud/ married women earn about $10 more per week than 
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single women. The advantage is greater for recently niarried women than 
for those who have been married a long ti-ne. The positive effects of mar- 
riage on weekly earnings depend on having some earnings and thus on 
remaining employed. The marriage effect, then, may l>e due to selectivity, 
to marriage itself, or to some combination. 

The fact that the negative effects of parenthood on women's earn- 
ings occur against the backdrop of positive marriage effects makes it ex- 
tremely unlikely that the parenthood effects are attributable to marriage. 
Instead, the results indicate that these two aspects of family formation are 
associated with quite distinct earnings pattems. 

Figures 8 and 9 indicate that improvements in men's hourly wage 
rates and weekly earnings due to fatherhood do not occur consistently, 
but appear primarily during pregnancy. This pattern makes sense if one 
remend)ers that fatheiiiood makes its greatest demands on the man's time 
and energy after the child is bom, which may limit what he is willing to 
trade off to maximize earnings. During pregnancy, however, couples may 
try to increase earnings in anticipation of the Later drain on their re- 
sources. Figure 9 shows smoothed time series of actual and predkted 
means for total weekly earnings, which show the same pattern as houriy 
wage rates. Fathers' total weekly pay, which tends to be higher than ex- 
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pected during the year before and soon after the birth, tends to fall by six 
to nine months after the birth to about the level expected in the absence of 
parenthood. This same pattern appears for hourly rates of pay, shown in 
Figures. 

Fathers show a labor market advantage in several of our indicators; 
these precede but do not follow parenthood. This pattern may indicate a 
slight negative effect of parenthcKxl on men's occupational status, wages, 
and earnings in the two years following the first birtF); since other results 
not presented here show that virtually all fathers participate in the labor 
force both before and after the birth, the decline we observe in these mea- 
sures of labor market attainment does not result from selective entry or 
withdrawal of fathers from employment. 

The results of our regression analyses of these outcomes for ever 
married nonparents (Appendix lable A.2) indicate strong, positive mar 
riage effects on houriy wage rates for males; marriage increases houriy 
wages by about fifty cents, ne^ of effects of the other variables in the equa- 
tion. We also find evidence of strong marriage effects for men on total 
hours woriced per week (in results not presented here) and— ^ a result of 
the combined effects of hourly rates and hours worked— on total earnings 
per week. Being married increases men's weekly earnings by about $24, 
net of other factors. The existence of substantial marriage effects for these 
variables underscores the importance of attempting (as we do) to disen- 
tangle the effects of parenthood from those of marriage. Most previous 
studies have failed to do this, and as a result have probably overestimated 
the magnitude of parenthood effects. 

Our findings of negative parenthood effects on hourly and weekly 
wages for husbands after the first birth closely match those of Hofferth 
(1983), who reports that earnings of husbands are lower after a first birth 
than those of childless husbands, net of initial earnings levels. This aiudy- 
sis used data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, which includes 
first births to men of all ages. Hofferth speculates that men as well as 
women may pay a cost of childrearing through earnings that rise more 
slowly in the first few years after the first birth than do those of childless 
married men. 



Sunmufy and Discussion 

This paper examines several hypotheses about the relationship between 
the birth of the first child and the job and career expectations of young 
adults. The first is that men and women who will become parents in the 
near future differ from those who delay parenthood in their expectations 
and orientations, and that these differences exist before the conception that 
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results in the first birth. Our results support this hypothesis for some 
measures. Women who will soon ha.o their first child are less oriented 
toward work on average, and higher proportions expect to be homemak- 
ers at age 30 and define themselves currently as homemakers than v^e 
would expect if they not become parents. But before they become 
pregnant, mothers do not expect lower ranking jobs on our measure of 
career ''goodness/' nor do those who work have lower status occupations, 
or lower hourly or weekly earnings, on average, than their characteristics 
leau us to expect. Nor are they more likely to be homemakers than are 
other married women with similar characteristics. 

Women's employment declines dramatically around the time of the 
first birth and the proportion whose main activity is work in the home 
shows correspondingly dramatic increases. These changes could represent 
either short-term or long-term accommodaticwis to parenthood. Evidence 
on which type of accommodation is involved can be adduced from mea- 
sures of women's orientations toward work and their long-term expecta- 
tions regarding career and homemaking. For the most part, this evidence 
points to short-term rather than long-term change. The proportion of 
women who expect to be homemakers when they are age 30 fluctuates 
considerably around the time of parenthood, but other measures--work 
orientation, career expectations, and aspirations for professional employ- 
ment — remain stable. Evidently, most young mothers preserve their long- 
term goals and aspirations during the major shifts \n their activities occa- 
sioned by pregnancy and childbirth. 

This pattern is consistent with current statistics on women's em- 
ployment, which show that at least two-thirds of those with school-aged 
or older children are in the labor force, as are over half of those with 
children under the age of six. Both these figures and our analyses suggest 
that the effects of parenthood on the mother's labor force activity are rela- 
tively short-lived for most women. 

The sample of employed mothers shows a decline in mean occupa- 
tional status, which may result from disproportionate withdrawal from 
the labor force of women with relatively high status occupations, or fi-om 
shifts by individual vomen to jobs of somewhat lower status after the 
birth. Hourly wage rates of mothers show the same pattern as occupa- 
tional status, but a weaker one, whereas total weekly earnings fall, mainly 
as a response to reduced hours at work (Waite, Haggstrom, and Kanouse 
1985). 

For men, we see little evidence that those whose wives are about to 
become pregnant differ from other men in most of our measures; the sole 
exception is total earnings per week. Before the pregnancy, those who are 
about to become fathers have higher earnings; this gap widens prior to the 
birth, then disappears. But fathers' work commitments, current occupa- 
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tional status, career expectations/ and houily wages are dose to what we 
estimate they would be in the absence of prospective parenthood. 

Our results do show that expectant and new fethers have slightly 
higher career expectations than we would expect in the absence of parent- 
hood. But woric orientation and occupational status fall below expected 
levels after the first birth, perhaps because fethers become more involved 
with their families, or because they trade occupational status for higher 
earnings or for jobs titat let them spend more time with thdr new baby 
and its mother. Fadiers' hourly wages and weekly earnings ndther decline 
nor increase rdative to expectations. Thus, we find relatively little support 
for the hypodiesis that becoming a fether induces men to work harder to 
advance their careers or to set dieir sights higher; in feet, it may have 
some of the same effects for young fethers that it has for women, drawing 
them toward the home and moderating, at least temporarily, the impor* 
tance of career. 

Notes 

1. A copy of this report can be obtained by writing Linda vme at the address indicated at 
the be^nning of the artkle. 

2. Althou^ we restrict our comparison group to ever*married nonparents, %ve indude all 
observations for those individuals, even those from ti)e period before they 

equations, shown in Appendbc l^bles A.1 and Single is the omitted category in the 
series of dummy variables on current marital status. 

3. Although we do not assume that UMse who marry but delay childbearing are exaciiy like 
those who marry and become parents— Indeed in at least one important respect they differ— 
we wanted (o see if the effects of parenthood depend on the timing of tiiese events, lb th^ 
end, we divided the parents into tiK»e %^ married relathrely eariy and those who married 
rriatively late and performed all analyses separately for the males and females in these two 
groups. The patterns of parenthood effects %vere virtually identical for the two groups. 

4. These graphs each contain four lines, actual and expected outcomes for males and fe- 
males. Aldioughconfidenoebandsaroundeachof Oiesevvoukl be useful, the large an^ 
of infoanatkm would make the resulting graphs illegible. Instead, %ve have adjusted ihe 
veitkal axes on the graphs to be roughly proportkmal to the standard error of the differ?^ 
between the actual and expected lines. IVvo standard errors of the difference equal approxi- 
malety one^ldurth inch on these graphs, and differences of thU 

to be statistkaJly significant. 

5. In the Base Questk>nnaii«, respondents were asked to the occupational cate- 
gocy 'that goes «vith tiie best desa4>tkm of the kind of ivork you wo 

tiie folkiwHip questkms, %vhkh asked the respondent to report what he or she expected to be 
doing at a paitkular age, the be»e year question is indefinite. Also, the base year question 
presented somewhat fewer oocupatkmal categories. 

6. The aootes assigned to die occupational categories are as foUows: Professional I (e.g., 
deimnan, dentist, b%vyer, phyrician, scientist, college teacher), 80; Professional 11, 64; 
School %Mhcf, 63; Manager, 49; Military, 48; Proprietor, 42; Hechnkal, 40; Sales, 38; Home- 
nikcr, 36; Clerical 35; Rumer, 33; Plrotecthre, 31; Senrfce, 25; Craftsman, 24; Operative, 15; 
Uboio; 10. Detaib of tfie derivitkxi may be found in Haggstrom et al. (1981 Appendix E). 

7. This fiMe presents only the actual and estimated expected proportkmsfo^ be- 
erase the four graphs for males and females, actual and '^^^ overiay each other to such 
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«n extent that the became iOegibie. We saw no trends in the graphs for males, and so 
removed them from the figure. 

8. Women %vexe classified as being primarily homemakers at a g}ven time if diey (1) identified 
themsdves as fuU*time homemakers and (2) reported that tfiey were not fuU-time students, 
fuU-time workers, or in the military at that time. For details, see coding specifications far the 
homemaker track in KarKnise et al. (1980). 

9. This analysis uses the Duncan SQ as a measure of socioeconomic status, as rwted earlier. 
The Ehmcan SEI has the advantages of being remarkably stable across time, countries and 
raters; however, it produces comparable distributions of status for men and women, in spite 
of the sizable differertces in y> ^9}ss aiul other career attairunents# arKl eliminates a large 
proportion of the female population who work exdusivdy in the heme. Hor a detailed cri* 
tk{ue of the Duncan SEI and alternative measures of occupational prestige, see Featherman 
and Steveru (19S2). 

10. On all fdkyw-up surveys, the NLS partkipants were queried about tfieir empV)yment 
activities during the first week of October. If the person said that he or she was l/Vorking for 
pay in a full-time or part-time job* and that was conoborated by other information in that 
and other interviews for that iiidividual, then the individual was coded as employed. 
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lkbltA.1. K£CRCSSKX4 AND L(X}ISTICREC»USSK)N RESULTS FOR MDKSUR^ 
PROFESStONAt AND HOMEMAKER EXPEaATIONS. AND WORK ORJENIATION 
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South 
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76 
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13 
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'bbleA.I (continued) 







Work 
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DMtA^ RK}RBSKMANDLOCtSTK:RB}RESSKDNRESUtTSFORHO^ 
STATUS. SEf SCORE. HOURLY RATE. AND T01AL WEEKLY RATES 
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l^le A.2 (continued) 



SEI Score 
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Feniales 
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b t b t 
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b t b t 
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1.0 
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-2.0 
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-2.3 
4.7 


-2.512 
3.530 


-2.1 
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0.079 
1.300 
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0.7 
1.3 
4.5 


0.185 
7.137 
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1.4 
6.3 
' 1.6 


1.046 
4.004 
0.420 


2.1 
8.5 
0.7 


1.129 
3.070 
0.377 


1.8 
5.5 
0.6 



-12.371 
-12.894 

-10.024 
-6.209 
-5.978 
-4.109 
-2.365 

0.19 
16.32 
78.1 

8.436 



-11.7 
-13.5 
-11.3 
-7.3 
-8.0 
-5.4 
-3.2 



-16.148 
-17.950 
-16.816 
-10.851 
-10.7.> 
-7.100 
-4.890 

0.32 
18.29 
136.6 
7,298 



-12.8 
-15.5 
-15.5 
-10.3 
-11.6 
-7.5 
-5.5 



-0.062 
0.619 
0.094 
0.244 

0.265 
-0.077 



-0.016 
0.322 
0.274 



0.080 
-0.051 
0.308 

-1.910 
-1.689 
-1.356 
-1.098 
-0.809 
-0.486 
-0.252 

0.10 
2.27 
38.4 
8.534 



-0.5 
4.8 
1.4 
3.5 

2.0 
-0.5 



-13.0 
-12.8 
-11.0 
-9.2 
-7.8 
-4.6 
-2.5 



-0.431 
-0.187 
0.057 
0.044 



0.111 
-0.308 



-1.0 -0.047 
2.4 -0.174 
5.2 0.566 



1.2 -0.175 
-0.8 -0.211 
3.8 0.445 



-2.308 
-1.660 
-1.389 
-1.262 
-0.779 
-0.661 
-0.471 

0.09 
2.85 
29.1 
7.480 



-2.9 
-1.2 
0.7 
0.5 

0.6 
-1.5 



-2.3 
-1.0 
8.0 



-1.8 
-2.5 
4.4 



-11.9 
-9.3 
-8.3 
-7.8 
-5.5 
-4.5 
-3.4 



-17.567 
24.013 
-0.572 
16.064 

1.578 
-6.833 



-1.468 
11.664 
8.209 



-3.649 
2.350 
6.017 

-124.360 
-103.330 
-82.514 
-71.463 
-47.394 
-28.825 
-14.095 

0.20 
85.58 
79.8 

8.170 



-3.7 


-19.692 


-3.2 


4.9 


-30.582 


-4.5 


-0.2 


-10.218 


-2.9 


5.9 


9.151 


2.3 


0.3 


-4.699 


-0.6 


-I.l 


-24.026 


-2.8 



-2.4 
2.2 
4.1 



-1.4 
0.9 
1.9 

-22.1 
-20.3 
-17.5 
-15.6 
-11.9 
-7.1 
-3.6 



-4.643 
-2.651 
26.269 



-7.497 
-6.381 
13.391 

-157.860 
-124.540 
-105.850 
-90.264 
-54.548 
-39.830 
-28.063 

0.20 
116.70 
71.3 
7.028 



-5.4 
-0.4 
8.7 



-1.8 
-1.8 
3.1 

-19.*3 
-16.5 
-15.0 
-13.2 
-9.1 
-6.4 
-4.8 
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